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The Philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer has experienced 
a singular fate. During a long series of years almost unno- 
ticed, it has suddenly become known and recognized even in 
circles which are not generally occupied with philosophy. In 
one respect only its position is unchanged. At the present 
time, after having become popular, it has still not obtained 
recognition in the German universities. Neither its origina- 
tor nor its followers have succeeded in elevating it to the 
place of a subject of academical lectures, or introducing it 
into the circle of sciences which are taught in the German 
universities. There must be something lacking in this phi- 
losophy which caused even its talented founder (after a weak 
and unsuccessful attempt to have it recognized at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin) to give up trying to make it an academical 
study. Its followers were still less successful. Single doc- 
trines and ideas of this philosophy have indeed been accept- 
ed and applied in particular sciences, but the Philosophy 
of Arthur Schopenhauer as a whole — in the beginning 
almost unnoticed — has only been taught and recognized 
in those circles which are unacquainted with scientific 
culture. 

The form of Schopenhauer's philosophy has been no small 
part of its power of attraction. And in its form it is, since 
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the time of Kant, a contrast to German philosophy. Its sci- 
entic form belongs to its character. No question has occu- 
pied German Philosophy more than the logical inquiry after 
the true methods of scientific knowledge. Kant found this 
scientific method in the critical procedure by investigation of 
the possibility of scientific knowledge to come to a decision 
about its truth. Instead of the critique of scientific knowl- 
edge, Fichte wants to develope the system of Philosophy by 
a method of logical thinking which derives everything ne- 
cessarily from a highest unity. Hegel wished to reach the 
same end by the dialectical phase of thought. Herbart sees 
in the method of the relations, discovered by him, the only 
way of obtaining a knowledge of the essence of things. Sci- 
ence is Philosophy, and Science is a proceeding according to 
the rules of Art — methodical, systematic thinking. 

There is only a faint reminder of this tendency in German 
philosophy since the time of Kant, in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. Although he may accept single results of 
Kant's philosophy, he is still far from using Kant's critical 
method of investigation; he proceeds dogmatically, and the 
fundamental tenets of his philosophy, from their assertion, 
are as certain as tenets of belief. Fichte, Schelling and He- 
gel he calls the three German sophists. He hates them all 
cordially, because their philosophy contains too much of the 
artifice of thinking. He (Schopenhauer) does not derive his 
ideas one from another, but establishes their connection, 
when there is one, by a collection of interesting pictures. 
He finds the writings and discussions of Herbart and Schlei- 
ermacher unenjoyable and tedious, although he borrows 
arguments from Schleiermacher to oppose the notion of the 
" categorical imperative," moral necessity. In this point 
Schopenhauer forms a decided contrast to German philoso- 
phy since the time of Kant. As regards the form of his sys- 
tem, he is rather a believer in " sound common sense," or, as 
he says, "sound reason," which excels in the correct cognition 
of particulars for the purposes of practical life. 

The founder of the philosophy of " sound common sense" 
was John Locke. Voltaire brought it to Paris when he 
recrossed the channel, where, agreeing with French taste, 
it became fashionable in the polite world. Everybody be- 
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lieved he could philosophize after this manner. Intellectual 
women studied this philosophy of " common sense." The 
philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer takes just the same 
position in Germany. He possesses the great talent of pre- 
senting his doctrine with the clearness of pictures, of illus- 
trating it by a rich selection of examples comprehensible by 
the common sense, thereby winning his readers over to his 
opinions. In this respect Schopenhauer has justly been called 
an eminent literary man. No wonder then, when philosophy 
was divested of its so-called scholastic form, and spoke the 
language of life, that it found approval with those to whom 
philosophy was difficult because of its methodical procedure. 

Moreover, at the time when Schopenhauer's philosophy 
found a favorable reception with the public, there was dif- 
fused a great dislike to the so-called absolute philosophy, 
and in consequence the judgments which Schopenhauer, 
in his immoderate polemic, passed on Ficnte, Schelling and 
Hegel were accepted without due consideration ; and many 
imagined that philosophy consisted only of several of Kant's 
doctrines which Schopenhauer selected as admissible, and 
of this modern philosophy in the form of " sound common 
sense." 

" Common sense" in German philosophy had been treated 
with contempt, especially by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Common sense, which considers only the particular incidents 
in life without any connection, is by the absolute philosophy 
esteemed as outside of the truth, which itself alone recognizes 
and comprehends. Likewise experience and its method, in- 
duction, was not rightly judged or its use properly valued in 
German philosophy, neither in the critical philosophy of 
Kant nor the speculative philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. When Schopenhauer transplanted to German 
soil the stand-point of the philosophy of common sense of 
the English aud French — which asserted empiricism to be 
the source of all knowledge, and all knowledge to be in the 
service of the will — he at least caused a half-justifiable 
reaction against German philosophy as it has advanced from 
Kant to Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. It has developed itself 
in sharp polemic with the empiricism and sens-ism of the 
English and French philosophies, but at the same time it 
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has failed in this polemic to recognize the element of truth 
which these philosophies contained. 

By the application of the inductive method — which Bacon 
first recommended with success for the cultivation of science, 
and which he almost alone recognized in its essential and 
leading ideas — the empirical sciences have made themselves 
a second power by the side of philosophy. But in Philoso- 
phy itself this method is always one-sided, and has been 
only half applied in the collection of observations, percep- 
tions and intuitions, and that with the presupposition that 
all cognitions are already conditioned by it, and that thought 
has no other power in cognizing than that of putting into 
another form that which the senses have already acquired. 
In this conception of thought — namely, that it creates 
nothing in cognition, and that all ideas are only abstracted 
from the sense-perceptions which cognize everything — con- 
sists the essence of sens-ism, which was founded by Locke, 
but most consistently carried out by Hume, and more espe- 
cially by the French sensationalists. 

In like manner Arthur Schopenhauer asserts that sense- 
perception furnishes all cognitions, and that thought — or 
reason, as he says— only puts these cognitions into another 
form, but itself creates no cognitions. Hence he sees himself 
obliged, like all sensationalist philosophers, to ascribe ma- 
gical powers of knowledge to sense-perception, which, if they 
inhered in sense-perception, would abolish and make super- 
fluous all thinking and cultivation of science. Schopenhauer 
protests that all sense-perception is intellectual and already 
has the understanding included in itself, which understand- 
ing is its immediate effect, whence it (sense-perception) not 
only apprehends the existing phenomena, but also sees 
immediately their causes, and is therefore the source of all ob- 
jectivity of knowledge. Therefore perception, he says, is suffi- 
cient. According to him, it apprehends the thing in itself with- 
out mediation, and knows that it is the thing in itself which 
it apprehends. According to this, sense-perception would 
possess as a gift of Nature what science strives to recognize 
by means of the mediation of thought, by investigation into 
the appearance of things. All cultivation of science and all 
thinking would indeed be superfluous if there were such in- 
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tellec.tual perception which is able to see immediately the 
causes of things and the things in themselves. 

But from this view of the power of cognition possessed by 
sense-perception arises the lack of systematic evolution of 
ideas and the deficiency of demonstration in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy. A collection of interesting facts from all de- 
partments of science (in which Schopenhauer is an expert) 
cannot, in philosophy, be substituted for the necessary sys- 
tematic evolution of ideas and of demonstration, because in 
fact our sense-perceptions do not possess this magical power 
which Schopenhauer ascribes to them. 

Contrary to the position of this philosophy of perception, 
which is only a counterpart of Schelling's' ''Intuition of the 
Absolute," our philosophy is only to be advanced by a com 
tinuation of the critical method of Kant and the speculative 
method of Fichte ; but it will be necessary to estimate the 
empirical method according to its content which it shows for 
itself, and according to its method, differently and more 
correctly than the critical and speculative philosophies have 
done. The world, the including totality of all experience, 
Schopenhauer would comprehend from itself through expe- 
rience. He apprehends it as Will and theoretical representa- 
tion. All is will and theoretical representation, and nothing 
is known beside. Two facts of consciousness — namely, that 
I will, and I represent to myself — lie makes the basis of the 
interpretation of the world — he expands anthropology into 
cosmology. From man he wishes to explain the world, which 
in his view is the expansion of man into the universal essence 
of all things. Sensational psychology is considered the 
foundation of philosophy ; with Schopenhauer it.also serves 
for the .construction of the Universal. In his hands, the pro- 
blem of comprehending the world from itself is transformed 
into the other problem of interpreting the world from man, 
which constitutes the peculiarity of Schopenhauer's view of 
the world. 

This anthropological tendency, in which he makes anthro- 
pology the beginning of cosmology, stands opposed to all 
sciences. The naturalists wish to comprehend man from 
the world and his place in it. Theology wishes to compre- 
hend the world from God. The historical and ethical sci- 
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ences may indeed occupy themselves with the life of man, 
but when they wish to comprehend it they assume that this 
life is governed as by a higher law to which it is subject and 
under obligations. All sciences aim to comprehend man 
from something higher than himself. He himself (they say) 
is only a fact, and only sens-ism takes the mere facts of con- 
sciousness — in which are present both "I will" and "I repre- 
sent" — for principles by which to interpret the world. The 
anthropological tendency, Schopenhauer's undertaking, is an 
inversion of the principles of all scientific system. 

"The world is my theoretical representation," says Scho- 
penhauer, " for that which is represented is only in the rep- 
resentation, and all our representations are dependent on the 
forms of space, time, and causality," to which, like'Fichte, 
he reduces Kant's categories — without which we should not 
be able to represent anything. He makes the world a mere 
phenomenon of human consciousness. This phenomenal 
world exists only in its producers, the knowing subjects ; it 
arises, continues, and disappears, with the theoretical repre- 
sentation of the subject. To Schopenhauer it is self-evident 
that everything which becomes the object of cognition is 
only our theoretical representation, and that the Forms of 
theoretical representation magically produce their content. 
Hence everything which consciousness represents to itself is 
only a delusion. 

According to Kant, the idea of the world is a thought 
which we cannot complete in any sense -perception, a 
thought to which there is nothing corresponding in our 
experience, but which we nevertheless necessarily think for 
the limitation of our experience in order that we may not 
make the mistake of supposing that the world is only our 
theoretical representation. Schopenhauer's theory does not 
come from Kant, although it has made use of some theories 
of his philosophy in order to present itself. It has quite a 
different origin. 

According to Fichte, every finite ego has a non-ego, through 
which it knows itself limited in the theoretical and practical. 
Our theoretical representation is closed within limits, which 
indeed are incomprehensible in their origin but not in their 
significance, as through them our place in the real world is 
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determined. According to Fichte, the absolute ego alone 
posits the non-ego, but the finite ego knows itself thereby 
limited in its theoretical and practical activity. But where 
the ideal of cognition — as conceived in the absolute ego, the 
first principle of the science of knowledge — is confounded 
with the actual fact of scientific knowledge in us according 
to the third principle of the science of knowledge, as in Scho- 
penhauer, then the original critical idealism of Kant and the 
ethical idealism of Fichte are on the point of being trans- 
formed into a sophistical idealism. 

But Schopenhauer sees himself compelled to revoke his 
assertion. The world is not the mere shadow-world of my 
theoretical representation, but is something in itself beside 
the representation. This view of the world begins with an 
untrue statement which it cannot carry out, and therefore 
transforms into its opposite. But in the course of the treat- 
ment one statement destroys the possibility of the other. 

Dilettanti in philosophy, who in their inconsiderate haste 
allow their reason to be taken captive by some system or 
other, generally protest that idealism is not repulsive. It is 
not as bad as they think. He (Schopenhauer) contradicts 
himself when he teaches that " the world is not merely my 
theoretical representation, but is something of itself outside 
of the representation." His statement, "there is nothing 
but representation," annihilates the other, "there is some- 
thing beside the representation." Any connection between 
them is unthinkable without a contradiction. 

It is not always possible to conclude from the representa- 
tion whether that which we conceive is really within or with- 
out the representation. This is dependent on the content of 
the representation, and can only be decided by an investiga- 
tion of this content. The idealistic procedure, which makes 
everything mere theoretical representation in order thereby 
to explain it, is the cheapest that can be found, for nothing 
is explained by showing that something exists in the form 
of a representation. 

The reality outside of the representation, that which is in 
and for itself, which manifests itself in the representation — 
that reality, according to Schopenhauer, is the Will. He is of 
the opinion that we should conceive the world to be merely 
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our representation if we ourselves were mere representing 
subjects, and nothing more. But we are not mere intelli- 
gences. Each one recognizes himself to be a willing being, 
and (thinks Schopenhauer) the essence of all things is the 
same as we ourselves. "We ourselves will, hence everything 
is a Will. 

Meanwhile the way in which Schopenhauer introduces the 
Will deserves our special attention. To the subject know- 
ing (which manifests itself as an individual by reason 
of its identity with the body) this body is given in two 
entirely different ways : one as the theoretical representa- 
tion, perceived by the intelligent — intellectual — perceptive 
faculty as an object among other objects and subject to their 
laws ; but this body is also given in a very different way, 
namely, as that which he designates by the word Will, 
which is known to each one without mediation. Every act 
of the will (he says) is continually and unfailingly a motion 
of the body. We cannot really will the act without at the 
same time perceiving that the act only appears as a motion 
of the body. Both are identical, the body being only the 
visible will. 

The will here appears in a mysterious manner as given by 
the body which makes it visible, but in fact also obscures it. 
And by analogy Schopenhauer conceives the whole material 
world as a representation and manifestation of the will. As 
the will manifests itself in 'my body, so it manifests itself in 
all the material phenomena of the universe. The world is 
the exhibition of the will, made visible. 

Long ago Augustine had said, "We are nothing but wills; 
only our acts of willing can rightly be imputed to us." Duns 
Scotus considered the absolute will of God as the foundation 
of the - world, which the world reveals, and therefore in- 
cludes not only rational truths, but actually existing truths, 
which may indeed be experienced but cannot be excogi- 
tated. According to Kant, it is not the will, but the ethical 
will, which constitutes the essence of man. Fichte taught 
that a rational being perceives himself immediately only 
in willing; that he would not perceive himself, nor con- 
sequently the world, and of course would not be an Intelli- 
gence if he were not also a practical (volitional) being. The 
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independence of the free-will is the destination of man, 
which he is to attain through his life and deeds. Schelling 
says more universally : There is, ultimately, no other being 
than willing. Willing is primal being, and of it alone are 
predicabie unfathomableness, eternity, independence of time, 
self-affirmation. All philosophy struggles to find this expres- 
sion. It is in these views and explanations, from Augustine 
to Schelling, that Schleiermacher finds the difference between 
ancient and modern philosophy. For the former was predomi- 
natingly the consciousness of reason in the form of the idea, 
the latter in the form of the will. Hence in ancient philoso- 
phy man generally perceives himself as a natural being ; but 
•in modern philosophy, before everything else, comes the 
problem of the freedom of the will, a problem which most 
profoundly occupied all philosophical minds from the time of 
Augustine to Schelling. 

It might seem that Schopenhauer would join these men 
and agree with them in his views, as he also finds the essence 
of man and of all things to be the will. But this is not the 
case, and for the reason that his conception of the will is 
altogether of a different kind. 

He conceives the soul to be divided into two elements, the 
will and consciousness, and considers each to be entirely dis- 
tinct from the other : the will alone, without consciousness, as 
a blind force ; and consciousness alone, without will, as an 
unproductive energy. The will is the primary, consciousness 
the secondary: the one, the substance; the other, only an 
accident which manifests itself only under certain circum- 
stances conditioned by the formation of a nervous system. 
Hence he concludes that the two elements of the soul have a 
different origin ; the will comes from the father, the intelli- 
gence from the mother ; and he knows not how to explain 
the miracle — the unity of will and consciousness in the ego — 
because he himself has already separated them by forcible 
abstraction. The ego is only pro tempore the identical sub- 
ject of consciousness and of the will, and is therefore, accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, a composite somewhat. 

This conception of the blind will, which produces every- 
thing, and the lame consciousness, in which the world be- 
comes a mere appearance, — this conception is not European, 
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nor Greek, nor modern, but it is Indian. It agrees essen- 
tially with the Indian system, and has resulted from the 
study of Indian Philosophy. The Idealism of Schopen- 
hauer, as well as the positive part of his view of the world, 
is a revival of Indian Philosophy. Schopenhauer's view 
agrees only in word, not in fact, with the doctrines of the 
men who have been cited from Augustine to Schelling, as no 
one of them has conceived consciousness as in itself impo- 
tent, something merely secondary and accidental in contrast 
with the blind all-creative will. 

According to Schopenhauer, the world and everything in 
it proceeds out of the will. He remarks, and rightly, that the 
natural sciences, while referring all phenomena to the forces 
and laws of nature, still give no knowledge of the conditions 
of all natural phenomena themselves. Schopenhauer aims 
to give this knowledge ; finds it in a free, all-powerful will, 
whose objectivations or manifestations are the forces and 
laws of nature in inorganic as well as organic nature. 
This one will manifests itself in space and time by different 
causal manifestations, which manifestations we see as me- 
chanical causes, excitants, and motives, according to their 
differing effects in the realms of nature. 

Schopenhauer rightly distinguishes between the physical 
explanation of natural appearances and the metaphysical 
interpretation by the will which originates no physical ex- 
planation. The natural sciences have been formed by their 
separation from metaphysics and theology. Their separa- 
tion, however, rests upon the relative independence of both 
parts of the will and theoretic cognition. At present, only 
those who dabble in philosophy confound the two, and there- 
by bring the natural sciences and philosophy into discredit. 

But if we conceived Nature as Schopenhauer does, what he 
thinks would not follow. For if nature is conceived as con- 
ditioned by a free and all-powerful will, it is conceived as a 
creation. For creation means nothing more than to think 
the will as a cause of all being which appears to us ; and 
only a will can be a first cause, in comparison with which 
all other causes ordinarily called such are only occasions for 
effects — which Schopenhauer himself concedes, in contradic- 
tion to his views on causality elsewhere. 
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The notion of creation has excited Schopenhauer's violent 
anger far more than it has engaged his reflection. His po- 
lemic only proves, as is often the case in these things, that 
he is contending against something which on the whole he 
accepts, but of which he has only a confused notion. 

Of course there is still a difference remaining in this idea 
of the Will which Schopenhauer lays down as fundamental 
principle ; for .he considers the will as in itself blind and 
only afterwards coming to consciousness, which conscious- 
ness nevertheless it (the will) produces. But he cannot carry 
out this idea. For, according to him, all nature shows in 
itself the character of something intelligent, made evident in 
the astonishing conformity to law of its phenomena, which 
occur with certainty, and in conformity to the plan of its 
organisms. But, as often as it has been attempted, there is 
no explanation of how there can be a something intelligent 
without an Intelligence, except by presumptions which are 
more problematical and enigmatical than that which they 
attempt to explain. Schopenhauer helps himself with the 
word " will," the use of which always brings with it the idea 
of an intelligence which is afterwards discarded. 

It is playing with ideas to accept a something intelligent 
without an intelligence. There is no something intelligent 
without an intelligence, be it within or without us. In one 
case the something intelligent is within us, in the other it is 
also exterior to us as an actuality, manifesting itself through 
the conformity to law and plan in the phenomena of nature. 
Nor does Kant recognize a something intelligent without an 
intelligence, " for the idea of a design in nature is only pos- 
sible to us" by the acceptation of an intellectus archetypus, 
which alone makes it possible to comprehend the peculiarity 
of our understanding. Especially Will, which produces 
something intelligent, cannot be without intelligence, if this 
intelligence is not at the same time our consciousness. 

Schopenhauer in considering Nature as a manifestation of 
the Will, which will is at the same time the essence of man, 
rightly believes that he has attained a universal foundation 
for an ethical view of the world, — a view which is not added 
as a mere supplement, a mere improvement on metaphysics. 
Ethics acquires universality in its conceptions, in that the 
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Will, that which becomes the object of its cognition in par- 
ticular, conditions the essence and phenomena of all things. 
The whole world can be comprehended from the ethical 
stand-point. Schopenhauer of course believes that this uni- 
versality is only possible in his philosophy. In that he is 
mistaken. We must except at least two men whose views 
of the world are thoroughly ethical — Plato in ancient and 
Fichte in modern philosophy. But very essential differences 
appear in the conception of the will, its attitude toward con- 
sciousness and the ethical design, and .how this will is to be 
attained in life and action. 

Schopenhauer explains, thai, according to his notion, the 
will is will to live ; he defines it through a part of its extent 
and limits it at the outset to one case of its application, as if 
"willing" signified only the willing to live, and not also the 
willing to know and act, and the will to found church and 
state. The idea of the will has a far more universal extent 
than Schopenhauer concedes, for he limits it to the mere de- 
sire to live. 

Schopenhauer thinks that this will to live goes through the 
whole world — the world is its manifestation. It wills to ex- 
ist and to manifest itself in existence. Its infinite striving 
appears in gravity, by virtue of which all bodies tend infi- 
nitely toward one centre. Chemistry, crystallization, vege- 
tation, and organization, are only different presentations of 
this one will to live. The essence of every organism is its 
own will. The teeth, throat, and intestinal canal, are only 
hunger objectified. But it first becomes conscious in man 
and animals through the formation of a nervous system. 
Hence Schopenhauer considers the arising of consciousness 
to be conditioned by the organization of animals and man; 
this organization itself, however, proceeds from the will, 
which creates everything. Hence matter is the bond between 
the will and consciousness. The body (says Schopenhauer) 
is the function of the will, but intellect is the function of the 
body. In consciousness, then, everything again becomes the 
shadow-world of the theoretic representation, where no one 
knows where his head is — "which exists only in space, which 
itself exists only in his head." 

According to this doctrine, man is not distinguished from 
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animals by his will, but this will is one and the same in all 
things — man, animal, and vegetable — viz. the will to live. 
He is only distinguished from animals by the capacity for 
forming abstract conceptions from perceptions, which capa- 
city Schopenhauer arbitrarily calls reason. 

But, since the abstract conceptions do not, like perceptions, 
refer solely to the individual and the present, but also to the 
universal and to the past and future ; and since the abstract 
conceptions serve as grounds of determination for the will, — 
the will in man acquires a larger extent : in man spring up a 
multitude of necessities, a multiplicity of desires, which dis- 
tinguish him from animals ; but in the direction of will, in its 
quality and constitution, there appears no difference. The 
will, which is the will to live, wills the same thing in all ani- 
mal beings, viz. its own preservation and the enjoyment of 
life. All contrivances of life, all conceptions, cognitions, and 
sciences, which only investigate the principles of phenomena, 
are in the service of this life which wills to preserve and en- 
joy itself. The blind will brings forth consciousness only for 
its own ends. 

In this conception of man — that man has a multitude of 
wants as a consequence of reason, which can do nought but 
form abstract conceptions from perceptions, and that all 
cognitions and sciences are but the means for the satisfaction 
of these wants — Schopenhauer agrees perfectly with the 
tendency of the French school, and therein gives documen- 
tary proof of the stand-point of the philosophy of common 
sense. Like the French school, Schopenhauer has made 
the will as it is in its empirical existence, the will as mani- 
fested in desire, the essence of man ; and has degraded rea- 
son by denying it its practical (volitional) character, which 
Kant and Fichte vindicated above everything else. Accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, reason only produces multiplicity of 
desires and cognitions for its own satisfaction, but possesses 
through its thoughts and ideas no law-giving power over this 
life of wants and necessities. Therefore these views of Scho- 
penhauer have no point of connection in common with Ger- 
man philosophy, since the time of Kant, when it has been 
characterized by the ethical tendency — a tendency given to 
German philosophy by Kant with all the sternness of his 

9 
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character, and in contrast to the French and English schools, 
which Schopenhauer, as we shall see, approached in one 
point. 

In man sense-perceptions and thoughts can become motives 
for the will. Now, how far the will may be considered free, 
depends upon its relation to consciousness and the manner 
in which thoughts and sense-perceptions can become motives 
for the will, as the will can be directly determined by nothing 
else. As we have said, the question of Freedom forms the 
greatest problem of modern philosophy from Augustine to 
Schelling and down to the present time. The science of phy- 
sics as well as ethics is dependent on the theory of Freedom, 
for the idea of freedom is the measure of the. limits of the idea 
of the ethical world. 

Schopenhauer's doctrine is a sort of fore-ordination. He 
teaches that, before all consciousness, before the beginning 
of the individual life by the birth of man, the will is deter- • 
mined in its direction, in that which it wills and how it wills, 
and that accordingly no theoretic representations or cogni- 
tions have any power over the will. Hence, in the life and 
actions of man, he considers everything a necessary conse- 
quence of this original determination of the will. In this 
determination consists the inborn character of man, which he 
cannot change, and which necessarily realizes itself in his 
life and actions. His cognitions, of whatever kind they may 
be, sense-perceptions or ideas, personal experiences or gene- 
ral convictions, have no power over the will in this its original 
determination. "'Why one person is wicked and another 
good,"' says Schopenhauer, " does not depend on motives or 
outside influences, or teaching or preaching, and in this sense 
is simply inexplicable. But whether the wicked person 
manifests his wickedness in trifling wrongs, cowardly tricks, 
and low rascality ; or whether, as conqueror of the world, he 
subdues nations, plunges a world into misery, and sheds the 
blood of millions, — this is the outward form of his phenome- 
nal existence, its non-essential part, and depends on the 
circumstances in which fate places him, on his surroundings, 
on outside influences, on motives : but his determination is 
never explicable from them; that proceeds from the will 
whose manifestation this man is." Motives can only modify 
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the will in its original determination by its circumstances 
and relations in space and time, but, according to this doc- 
trine, can never direct the will itself or determine its direc- 
tion. Consequently repentance would consist only of vexation 
over a mistake of cognition which accompanies but cannot 
change the will. According to this theory, all freedom of 
action is annihilated in consequence of the impotency of con- 
sciousness. 

But, in order not at the same time to blot out all responsi- 
bility, this fore-ordination theory accepts a freedom of being ; 
meaning to say that the will, determined in its direction from 
the beginning, is man himself in his essence. The will in 
itself is perfectly free and omnipotent, and man is only a 
manifestation of this free and omnipotent will, is himself this 
will. The act of will which originates the world is our own 
act, we are assured by Schopenhauer. 

This theory denies freedom where we look for it' and where 
alone it is valuable to man, viz. in his life, in the freedom to 
act ; and it assumes a freedom of being in and previous to 
all actual living, as if man originally gave to himself his own 
character — his being. This freedom of being seems to us 
only a misuse of the idea of freedom, which we can compre- 
hend only as a possible predicate of an act. Moreover, all 
accountability refers to single deeds, not to existence as a 
whole. Freedom may lie in the idea or in the faculty and 
vocation of man, and this may be its original character, but 
it does not become real and valuable to man until its com- 
pletion when realized through deeds. 

But, however it may be, if we assume this freedom of 
being, it necessarily follows that if there is no freedom of 
action then all spiritual and ethical life can be comprehended 
only as a physical process. The great fact of the doctrine of 
ethics according to Fichte is : " the idea is the basis of the 
world, with the absolute consciousness that it is it." An 
ethical world is possible only when consciousness itself is 
productive; and the productivity of consciousness, 1 think, 
is freedom. But when consciousness itself is powerless — 
only observes, always follows, and at the most, only ac- 
companies action — then spiritual life can manifest itself 
only as a necessary physical process. And to Schopenhauer 
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it does seem to be such a physical process, in consequence 
of his doctrine of freedom. Hence he rejects the idea of the 
right, of duty, of moral necessity, which is only admissible 
with the presupposition that there is a freedom of action as 
well as of being. Nothing is moral, but everything is phy- 
sically necessary, if there is no action resulting from con- 
sciousness and if consciousness only follows action. 

Since in man the will to live becomes conscious and is ac- 
companied by thoughts and cognitions, then man can occupy 
a double position in reference to the will ; that is, in the 
affirmation and negation of the will, as Schopenhauer calls 
it. Man can say "yes" and "no" to his will. The negation 
is the end, the affirmation, the beginning, of spiritual life. 

Originally the will is founded on self-preservation and the 
enjoyment of life. Egoism results by physical necessity 
from the affirmation of this will. Necessarily every one who 
affirms the will to live is an egotist. Egoism is the form of 
the willing to live. He does not consider it merely as a wide- 
spread fact in the world of humanity, but as a physical ne- 
cessity in all animal beings, because life exists only in the 
individual. But in each individual is contained the whole 
will to live, the potentiality of the world, as each individual 
is but the empty form of this will. And moreover, since each 
is the subject of cognitions, the whole world and all other 
individuals are only its (the will's) representations. Hence 
every individual strives, at the cost of all others, at any price, 
to preserve his own existence and his enjoyment of existence; 
the result of which is a general struggle of all animal beings 
for matter, space, and time, like Hobbes's "war of all against 
all." According to this, each individual willing is necessa- 
rily egoism. 

But now Arthur Schopenhauer, with unwearied persever- 
ance, using all the experience at his command, has allowed 
himself to demonstrate that this life, though grounded in 
the essence of things and a result of necessity, is neverthe- 
less a failure in every respect. 

These individuals miss their end, for they are only instru- 
ments of the species, and serve only for the preservation of the 
species. They live in delusion, for they think themselves some- 
thing, and for some purpose ; but they are only transient, 
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empty forms of life. Schopenhauer takes pleasure in trying 
to prove in the most circumstantial manned, that all love of 
the sexes rests only on such an illusion, under which Nature 
veils it in order to preserve the race. 

These individuals miss their end; for all happiness, all en- 
joyment, all pleasure of the desiring will, is only negative, 
only the cancelling of a <fo's-pleasure, since it arises only from 
a want, a wish, a painful need. JHence it (happiness) vanishes 
with the release from pain, while the desiring will continues 
unsatisfied in every desire. Therefore pain and suffering 
are essential to life and unavoidable. All means to abol- 
ish the suffering and misery of life, and to remove its pain 
and torment, are in vain : they accomplish nothing, and but 
change the form of the suffering. For the misery of the world 
lies in the nature of life and struggle. The will itself is this 
endless struggle, from which all the unhappiness proceeds. 
Every human life is tossed backwards and forwards between 
wretchedness and weariness. Therefore the world is abso- 
lutely bad, unavoidably bad, of all possible things the worst. 

This is the so-called Pessimism of Arthur Schopenhauer 
— an East Indian doctrine which he has revived. Pessim- 
ism is not the recognition of the fact that evil, want and 
misery are in the world, nor their extension by an arbitrary 
interpretation, as Schopenhauer has attempted ; but it is the 
assertion that this fact, which no one disputes, is a certain 
consequence of the will in itself ; whence all remedies are 
useless, as they can alter the shape but not the magnitude of 
the suffering. 

But Pessimism is itself only the consequence of a life 
of failure. A life is an utter failure which wills that which 
cannot be willed. Enjoyment and life in order to live can- 
not be willed. 

We can will the means for pleasure, but not pleasure ; for 
we cannot produce it in ourselves or others. But we cannot 
will that for which we have no capacity. Only fools will what 
they cannot do. Willing itself means power to do. Enjoyment 
is always a present, a gift. It is only the result of an acti- 
vity attaining its end, but is itself no end. A life which leads 
to Pessimism is a fundamental failure, because it wills that 
which cannot be willed. It is not as a result that the life 
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which courts happiness is a failure and leads to Pessim- 
ism, but it is a failure through its will, which wills what no 
one can will. Life in order to live is a failure from its very 
basis, because it wills what one cannot will — a life without 
purpose ; for, as willing means fixing an end, an activity 
which determines no end is not willing. Life in order to live 
is an empty will, which wills in order to will — that is to say, 
a will which wills nothing. To live in order to live is " to 
vegetate." 

" There is a conviction," says Pichte, " in all unbiassed 
minds that life is not for itself but for an ethical purpose, 
which is to be realized by life and in life. Where this convic- 
tion is lacking, life is a failure and its result is Pessimism." 

Pessimism does not recognize life in vocation, in work, 
in business — where all labor at a common work in the com- 
munity of the family, state, church, art, and science — which 
destroys egoism. Pessimismus is a consequence of this lack. 
It does not recognize this middle of life from which comes 
the purification and invigoration of the will, but it recognizes 
only the beginning, which it calls affirmation, and the end, 
which it calls negation. 

Hence all history seems empty and meaningless, an eter- 
nal sameness, to Schopenhauer. He says, " what history re- 
lates is only the long, heavy, confused dream of humanity." 
A different conviction has governed German philosophy 
since the time of Kant, because it is penetrated by the ethi- 
cal spirit. From Lessing and Herder, and ever since, all 
philosophers have been occupied with the problem of a world- 
history, because they recognize a middle ground in life 
between its beginning and end. But Egoism, with Pessim- 
ismus in its train, and its negation of the will to live, annuls 
all history and makes it a confused dream. 

According to Schopenhauer, the affirmation of the will is 
the beginning and its negation the end of spiritual life. He 
thinks sympathy is the moral motive from which spring the 
virtues of justice and love. In this doctrine Schopenhauer 
approaches the English school, especially David Hume, 
who -also derives justice and natural benevolence from sym- 
pathy. Schopenhauer only conceives justice negatively, as 
not to injure any one; whereas it is positive in its nature, 
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and demands that we treat all men as equals : suum cuique. 
The will of justice is not, as Schopenhauer declares, to leave 
each one his own, but it is to give to each his own. He says, 
"love is essentially, sympathy — the feeling another's sor- 
row as my own ; for really the sorrow cannot be removed, its 
form can only be altered." 

But the peculiarity of Schopenhauer is the metaphysical 
basis of this Anglican doctrine. For, since all men are ego- 
ists in their nature and essence, the question is how I feel a 
sorrow as my own which is not mine and does not concern 
me. " This rests on a higher knowledge," says Schopenhau- 
er, "upon my penetration of the principle of individuality; 
on my recognition intuitively and immediately that all indi- 
viduals (considering themselves to be somewhat) are only 
empty forms of one and the same will, which manifests it- 
self as various individuals scattered through time and space. 
Thus the difference between my own and another's ego van- 
ishes, all are but identical representations of the same will, 
and I feel another's sorrow as my own through this penetra- 
tion of empty individualization." All genuine virtue (thinks 
Schopenhauer) arises from the immediate and intuitive cog- 
nition of the metaphysical identity of all beings. 

Meanwhile this metaphysical cognition, which is the origin 
of all genuine virtue, is itself something difficult of compre- 
hension. Egoists can only mutually fear each other, since 
they are forever contesting and warring with each other 
about everything. Each is to himself the all, and every other 
only a mental image. But how these egoists are suddenly to 
transform themselves into mutual lovers because they pene- 
trate the principle of individualization and mutually sympa- 
thize in their nugatoriness, is hard to understand. It might 
be, in consequence of this immediate and intuitive perception 
of the metaphysical identity of all things, that they mutually 
pity, but they cannot love each other. For love involves not 
only the substantial unity of persons, but rests on the recogni- 
tion and respect of the persons in their concrete existence, 
and upon the belief that they are not mere empty forms. It 
is inconceivable in a doctrine of contempt of the world, in 
accordance with which Schopenhauer calls ordinary men the 
manufactured wares of Nature, how love and justice are pos- 
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sible. If ethical ideas rest on metaphysics, it is not on the 
metaphysics of this transformation doctrine. 

Bat love and justice are to be only preparations, small 
attempts toward the goal of spiritual life, the negation of 
the will, whereby egoism finally gains its full annulment. 
According to Hobbes, the selfishness of man is governable 
only by absolute state authority. According to Schopen- 
hauer, egoism (with its life of failure leading to Pessimism) 
is finally abolished by the negation of the will, the affirma- 
tion of which produced it. That will necessarily negates 
itself which in the beginning wills that which cannot be 
willed, namely, life in order to live and to enjoy. 

The negation of the will takes place when all individuali- 
zation of life is seen as an empty, perishable, illusive form. 
This negation transcends all knowledge and description, is 
an ecstasy, a rapture. It produces the aversion to life, the 
mortification and destruction of life by castigation and self- 
torture, the mortification of the will, which is the source of 
all pain and sorrow. 

He considers the errors of a religious life examples of this 
negation of the will, especially the East Indian religions. 
This doctrine only half verifies Christianity, which is too 
much alloyed with Judaism, which Schopenhauer condemns. 
Religions, he says, are a national metaphysics and necessary 
for life. But among them all he mostly honors Buddhism. 

The final result of the negation of the will is release from 
sorrow, resignation, perfect absence of will, complete holi- 
ness and blessedness, but only by the cancelling of the living 
being into the nothingness of eternity. This Indian comple- 
tion is the annihilation of the will which the completion ex- 
periences. But the nothing is not to be altogether nothing, 
only the nothing of the negation of this world of anguish, 
the nothing which is " no will, no theoretic representation, 
no world" — what it may be, positively no one knows. 

According to Oken, the world is produced from zero. Ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, it passes away into an incompre- 
hensible nothing. He wishes to comprehend the world from 
itself, but cannot without adding in thought that incom- 
prehensible nothing which he imagines as the end of the 
world — which it does not possess, but which nevertheless 
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conditions its existence. The assurance that the world can 
be comprehended in and by itself is empty talk. 

Moreover, the greatest secret of this philosophy is the ne- 
gation of the will — a secret which it has betrayed to no one. 
On one hand reality would become nothing through the ne- 
gation of the will, since the will is the only reality ; and on 
the other hand a negation of the will is only possible by an 
act of will — from which, therefore, the whole sorrowful world 
would be created anew in endless transformations. At all 
events, the endless transformation theory is contained in the 
logical consequence of this Indian view of the world. 

But, even consistently with this doctrine, the negation of 
the will is only possible by want of logical sequence. It 
(the negation) is the single free act of the will which be- 
comes phenomenal. Finally, even if too late, it is possible — 
although considered impossible in Schopenhauer's view of 
the freedom of the will — it still is possible for consciousness 
to acquire a power over the will, and a free act takes place 
in life, even if in an exceptional and enigmatical way. But 
this possibility proves that the world is not absolutely bad, 
but contains something good in it — which only comes too 
late, and not at the right time to intercede and turn the will 
in another direction, so that it may not finally destroy the 
world. In spite of itself, Pessimism testifies against itself. 

According to Schopenhauer, the world is absolutely bad. 
But not in the negation of the will, nor before the positing of 
the will to live, which produces egoism, selfishness, and pleas- 
ure-seeking ; and a life of failure, in want, misery, unhappi- 
ness, and sorrow of all kinds. For before the positing of the 
will to live, in its existence in elementary and cosmical na- 
ture, all the ideas of Pessimism are inapplicable. The abso- 
lutely bad world does not proceed from the will to live, but 
only from its positing. Hence it is only a becoming in the 
world, which neither corresponds in the beginning or end to 
the ideas of Pessimism. It is a doctrine not thoroughly 
thought out. "'The absolutely bad world" is only the world 
which originates from a bad use of the affirmation and nega- 
tion of the will. 

What Schopenhauer calls the will to live, Fichte calls in- 
stinct. According to Fichte, instinct must be negated before 
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it can be realized in deeds, and the higher instinct in the 
rational being — the Ego — must be affirmed, whence the moral 
life in the community of man and history arises. This Scho- 
penhauer has inverted. According to him, the instinct or 
will to live must first be posited, whence after this unsuc- 
cessful attempt nothing remains to be done but finally to 
negate it. Not without reason has Schopenhauer been called 
"a Fichte standing on his head." 

In India, Pessimism with its negation of the will was an 
actual life ; in Germany, it is only an idle speculation which 
no one has attempted or dared to realize in life. This idle 
speculation was rife in Germany when many despaired of the 
political destiny and moral power of the German nation. 
That this idle speculation is not yet blown away, now that 
after great successes the German empire is founded and a 
hopeful life animates the German people, is only a proof 
that plants once rooted are difficult of extermination, and 
need a long time to die out. 

Besides the negation of the will, Schopenhauer recognizes 
but one means within this, in his opinion, absolutely bad 
world, which though not enduring is at least temporary, and 
though it frees not all men, still it saves the preferred men 
of genius from the sorrows of the world and vouchsafes a 
remedy for them. This remedy is art, the work of genius — 
the art-view of the world. It frees from the sorrows of life ; 
it is of a kind which gives only happiness, a pure happiness 
free from all disgust, a will-less perception, a pure enjoyment 
not preceded by sorrow or want, nor followed by repentance, 
grief, emptiness or satiety. But this happiness cannot fill 
the whole of life — only moments of it. 

Schopenhauer thus recognizes a world which would be still 
worse than that which he calls the worst possible. For the 
world which is worse than the worst possible as he con- 
ceives it, would be the world without negation of the will and 
without art. One who uses relative terms, like "the worst" 
and "the best," in an absolute sense, runs into constant 
danger of making assertions which negate themselves from 
their inner inconsistency. So, in comparison with the still 
worse world which lacks negation of the will and art, we 
may call Schopenhauer's world a better among possible 
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worlds. Pessimism is not so far off from optimism — the doc- 
trine that the world is the best possible — as they imagine 
who are in the habit of conceiving everything in the world 
with these vague, relative ideas. These two ideas have a very 
narrow application. They have none at all in the theory of 
Spinoza, according to which the infinite proceeds infinitely 
out of the infinite : from God necessarily proceeds a divine 
world, perfect or infinite like Him — a world which can nei- 
ther be better nor worse than it is, since it cannot be other 
than it is on account of its origin from God. According to 
Spinoza, it is not the best possible, but the only possible, 
and is therefore infinite like God. It is not infinite in itself, 
but only for us, or in becoming. 

According to Schopenhauer, the recognition of art arises 
in this way : the recognizing subject suddenly breaks away 
from the service of the will, in whose service all knowl- 
edges and sciences originally are which investigate ad 
infinitum, the causes of things, but never find them. The 
will-less subject of recognition is hereby elevated from the 
individual and nam; v to the universal and only objective 
and true perception and consideration of things. 

But here is evidently a miracle : the subject of the recogni- 
tion breaks suddenly away from the root of the world, will 
and its slavery; yes, and more, consciousness; the intellect, 
an accident, masters and subordinates the will, the substance 
— although but for a short time, as Schopenhauer adds. With 
the disappearance of the will in consciousness all sorrow and 
want would be abolished. What is otherwise not possible 
yet happens to the genial lover of art: he is freed from will 
and sorrow, and enjoys the happiness of aesthetic contempla- 
tion. Like the romanticists, Schopenhauer prizes the enjoy- 
ment of art as the consolation of life, — which men of genius 
reach through a mystery which is in contradiction to all the 
ideas of this pessimistic view of the world. 

From the height of this aesthetic contemplation the man of 
genius sees the world from a stand-point quite different from 
that of the ordinary man. To the latter his capacity for 
knowledge is only a lantern that lights his way, but to the 
man of genius it is a sun that reveals the world. He no 
longer questions "whence?" "whither?" and "why?" Free 
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from this commonplace, lie sees intuitively the true essence 
of things — the continuing, unchanging form, independent of 
the temporal existence of the individual. Platonic ideas 
should be the objects of art, but are only to consist in de- 
grees of objectivation of the will, seen in their purity and 
essence. 

Without doubt this part of Arthur Schopenhauer's writ- 
ings, '■'■Die Welt als WiUe und Yorstellung" which is full of 
ingenious conceptions on the works of fine art, and diffuses 
a pleasing light in his otherwise gloomy and comfortless 
view of the world, has created a large circle of admirers and 
followers for him. 

Art, which they call the intuitive cognition of ideas, seems 
both to Schopenhauer and Schelling to be the true science, 
and all true science to be genial esthetic appreciation. 

But should, in fact, true science (according to the Platonic 
notions), be the cognition of ideas — apart from the question 
whether art and science are the same, a view which leads to 
the confounding of the characteristic with the beautiful, and 
bases science on personal perceptions — then Schopenhauer's 
whole view of the world needs a total revision ; for this sci- 
ence, the cognition of ideas, is lacking in it. His view only 
asks the whence and where of things in every-day life, and 
only says that everything comes from the will to live, which 
posits and negates itself; but it does not tell us what really is. 
For the will is only a predicate, which, without a subject, a 
something-being, we are not able to understand — it may be 
the will of man, the will of nature, or God's Avill — and the 
determination as well as the meaning of the predicate is de- 
pendent on the subject, on the something, of which it is 
declared. The will diifers according to the subject whose 
will it is. The idea of the will, the so-called will in and for 
itself, is nothing, and cannot create anything. Thinking 
in mere predicate concepts always causes an unhealthy 
condition in the life of philosophy, and the only remedy 
is to give up the habit, because all predicates receive their 
life and determination from the subjects of which they are 
declared. From the stand-point of science — which has its 
necessary form, without which there is no truth — we cannot 
accept or understand the world-view of Arthur Schopenhau- 
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er, no matter how much of interest it contains, and all the 
less since it is based upon a will which wills what it cannot 
will and does wliat it should not, and then in despair tor- 
ments and negates itself. 

A will may be the world ; but Schopenhauer himself says 
that be knows not whence he is, and thinks there may be a 
higher existence which has freedom to be the will to live or 
not ; and thinks, too, the world may not include the whole 
possibility of being, especially that incomprehensible no- 
thing which is the completion of the world. But this com- 
pleted state of being, which is freedom to be the will to live 
or not, is God, without whom we cannot comprehend the 
world, as Schopenhauer proves in spite of himself. "He 
who will comprehend the world," says Kant's transcendental 
DialektiJc (a part of the Kritik der reinen Vemunft), " must 
necessarily think God as the cause of the world, although he 
cannot comprehend God's existence." This necessity is not 
obvious to those who do not understand the world, but only 
wish to live and act. 

If the "insatiable will" of Schopenhauer's world- view 
(which wills only to will) is not from itself, but is only the 
last refuge of despair, it of course presupposes an absolute 
being, a God who, if the will of the world is from Him, has 
so created it that it wills what it can will and does not will 
what it cannot, that it may do what it ought and not de- 
spair, but hope that its work may succeed, since He knows 
that everything which is created has an eternal destiny and 
is of imperishable essence. 

We have said that in the form of its theoretical cognition 
the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer stands in decided 
contrast to German philosophy since the time of Kant. In 
its form, too, is to be found the foundation of the inconsis- 
tencies and the one-sidedness of his view of the world. No 
isolated proposition can be philosophic ; it only becomes so 
in connection with the whole. Philosophy, says Fichte, is 
science as a systematic whole ; it is logical, consistent, think- 
ing. But he who begins with contradictions ends with absur- 
dities. We are right in rejecting a principle on account of 
its absurdity. But at the present time Philosophy seems to 
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have made this principle a maxim, if it thinks that the more 
absurd its thought, the more truth must be contained in it. 



"IDEA IN ITSELF AND WITHOUT ITSELF." 

By Theron Gray. 

In view of the very suggestive essay of Professor Vera 
upon this subject, I offer you a brief expression from the 
point of observation which I occupy. Not that I am so desir- 
ous to controvert any special view of the theme, as to suggest 
a commanding view upon comprehensive grounds. 

It is doubtless the final object of all ideas that they may 
become fully embodied, or formed outwardly, and perma- 
nent in experience or use. It will hardly do to overlook this 
final objective as a worthy formal equivalent of idea, what- 
ever may be the vitiating conditions that supervene in the 
formative process. There is necessarily an unfolding pro- 
cess "in Nature" wherein idea or thought as first mentally 
formed does not directly but only inversely appear. It does 
not thus appear in its own sufficient form determined through 
productive action, but is for the time veiled in the form that 
does appear and misrepresent it. But all of this is in strict 
accordance with laws of development; and development 
takes place in order that what is "in itself" (metaphysically) 
may become and clearly subsist in that which is not itself 
(physically or phenomenally). The necessary mutability 
and failure premised for the "idea without itself" are simply 
incidents of the laws of production, wherein that which is 
planted and that which shall surely be produced in proper 
form are inverted and obscured for the time being. 

To deny that idea or thought can ever become and remain 
in outward form as in itself is to deny creative end, and pros- 
titute all action by denying its true objective vitality. The 
requisite to a full, comprehensive grasp in the idea, and a 
result precisely equivalent in ultimate achievement or em- 
bodiment, is a proper conception of the full scale of elemen- 
tary law in creation, and of expression in form accordingly. 
In such a conception, it will be seen that all the verities in 



